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ABSTRACT 


Aim: The aim of present study was to compare the social support among individual, team and dual sports athletes. 

Methodology: For this purpose, the investigators had selected one hundred eighty (Individual sport=60, Team sport=60, Dual 
sport=60) male inter-college individual, team and dual sports athletes between the age 17-28 years as subjects. All the subjects 
were assessed for social support with the help of Social Support Questionnaire given by Zimet et al. (1988). 

Results: One-way analysis of variance (ANOVA) revealed that the individual, team and dual sport athletes had significant dif¬ 
ferences on the sub-variables family (p<0.05) and friends (p<0.05). The LSD post-hoc analysis revealed that the team sport 
athletes were significantly better than the dual (p<0.05) and individual (p<0.05) sport athletes on the sub-variable family whereas 
the individual sport athletes were significantly better than the team (p<0.05) and dual (p<0.05) sport athletes on the sub-variable 
friends. 

Conclusions: The individual, team and dual sport athletes were differed on the sub-variables family and friends. But no signifi¬ 
cant differences were reported among individual, team and dual sport athletes on social support (total).. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Sports psychology is the scientific study of mind, emotion, 
and behavior as it relates to athletic performance and physi¬ 
cal activity. The mental demands of rigorous competition can 
be enormous, making sports psychology a crucial part of any 
athlete’s training regimen. Psycho-social factors played an 
important role in the performance and well-being of athletes. 
Athletes need the positive support of teammates, coaches, 
parents and friends especially when the athlete feels that 
he/she is not performing well or realizing his/her potential 
(Weinberg and Gould, 2003). Social support is a multi-di¬ 
mensional construct (Udry, 1996) which allows for many 
possible providers of support as well as various forms. Ex¬ 
pressing emotional support, tangible support, informational 
support and esteem support are all examples of supportive 
social behaviours (Albrecht and Adelman, 1984). 

Social support is often used in a broad sense, including so¬ 
cial integration. However, Social integration refers to the 


structure and quantity of social relationships, such as the 
size and density of networks and the frequency of interac¬ 
tion, but also sometimes to the subjective perception of em¬ 
beddedness. There have been recent indications that social 
support resources play an important role in athlete retention 
and success (Botterill, 2004). Social support is associated 
with better psychological health in general and reduces the 
negative psychological consequences of exposure to stress¬ 
ful life events (Cohen and Wills, 1985). Social support has 
also been defined as a those social interactions or relation¬ 
ships that individuals with actual assistance or that embed 
individuals within a social system believed to provide love, 
caring or sense of attachment to a valued social group (Hob- 
foil, 1988). Generally, social support refers to knowing that 
one is loved and cared for and that others will do all they 
can when a problem arises (Sarason, 1990). Wallston et al. 
(1983) reported that various sources or types of social sup¬ 
port contribute to different outcomes in physical health. In 
recent years there have been many studies of the relationship 
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among adjustment, social support, and psychological well¬ 
being or life satisfaction (Hardy et al, 1991; Malinauskas, 
2008; Petrie, 1992, 1993; Ryska and Yin, 1999; Smith et al, 
1990). 

There have been recent indications that social support re¬ 
sources play an important role in athlete retention and success 
(Botterill, 2004; Bruner, 2002; Halliwell, 2004). Generally, 
social support refers to knowing that one is loved and cared 
for and that others will do all they can when a problem arises 
(Sarason et al., 1990). Sarason and colleagues concluded that 
the essence of social support lies in the individuals’ beliefs 
that they have valued providers who display concern, and are 
willing to assist in times of need. In sports, social support 
might influence perfonnance by providing advice about tac¬ 
tics and game plans, or by increasing positive effect, leading 
to a greater likelihood of experiencing flow states (Cohen, 
1988; Rees et al., 1999). Alternatively, social support might 
buffer the negative impact of stress on performance. Pines 
et al. (1981) suggested six types of social support offered by 
providers such as listening, emotional, emotional challenge, 
shared social reality, technical appreciation, and technical 
challenge. Rosenfeld and Richman (1997) proposed two 
additional support types viz. tangible assistance (providing 
financial assistance) and personal assistance (driving the ath¬ 
lete somewhere). 

While considering the paramount importance of psychologi¬ 
cal variables with regard to sports, the present study aims to 
analyze and compare the social support in individual, team 
and dual sports athletes. 

METHODOLOGY 

For the purpose of the present study, one hundred eighty 
male inter-college individual, team and dual sports play¬ 
ers between the age group of 17-28 years were selected as 
subjects. The subjects were purposively selected from vari¬ 
ous colleges of Guru Nanak Dev University, Amritsar. The 
subjects include 60 individual sports athletes, 60 team sports 
players and 60 dual sports players. All the subjects, after hav¬ 
ing been informed about the objective and protocol of the 
study, gave their consent and volunteered to participate in 
this study. 


Table i: Details of subject groups of individual, team 
and dual sports 


Sr. 

Individual 

Team Sports 

Dual Sports 

No 

Sports 




Archery 

20 

Basketball 

20 

Chess 

20 

Shooting 

20 

Handball 

20 

Tennis 

20 

Fencing 

20 

Football 

20 

Badminton 

20 


6o 

Total 

6o 

Total 

6o 


Social Support 

The social support among the individual, team and dual 
sport athletes was assessed with the help of Social Support 
Questionnaire given by Zimet et al. (1988). Multi Dimen¬ 
sional Perceived Social Support is 12 items instrument that 
measure an individual’s perceived level of social support. It 
is designed to assess perceptions of social support adequacy 
from specific sources, family, friends and significant others. 
Participate were asked to rate their perceived level of social 
support on a seven Likert scale from 1 very strongly disagree 
to 7 very strongly agree. The whole scale has 12 items score 
can range from 1 -84 (higher scores indicating a greater level 
of social support. 

It has been found that overall score and the scores for sub¬ 
scale (family, friend and significant others) separately show 
acceptable published test-retest reliability, factors of validity 
and construct validity. Significant others and friends factors 
were found to be more moderately correlates (r= .63), the 
family subscale was found to be more independence from 
the other, with correlations of (.24) and (.34) with significant 
others and friend, respectively. Further reliability ranged 
from .84 to .92 for the scale as a whole. 

Factors of Social Support 

I. Family: family is measured by item 3, 4,8,11. These 
items are “My family really tries to help me”, “I get 
the emotional help and support 1 need from my fam¬ 
ily”, “I can talk about my problems with my family” 
and “My family is willing to help me make decisions”. 

II. Friends: friends are measured by item 6, 7,9,12. These 
items are “My friends really try to help me”, “I can 
count my friends when things go wrong”, “1 have 
friends with whom I can share my joys and sorrows” 
and “I can talk about my problems with my friends”. 

III. Other significant persons: other significant persons are 
measured by items 1, 2,5,10. These items are “There 
is a special person around when I am in need”, There 
is a special person with whom I can share my joys and 
sorrows”, I have a special person who is a real source 
of comfort to me” and “There is special person in my 
life that who cares about my feelings”. 

Scoring: The present scale is a multiple choice responses 
presented in a continuous responses range from very strongly 
disagree, strongly disagree, mildly disagree, neutral, mildly 
agree, strongly agree to very strongly agree. In this seven 
point scale, the responses are given weight from 1 to 7 as 
shown below. Therefore, a higher score reflects better social 
support. 

Statistical Analysis 

One Way Analysis of Variance (ANOVA) was employed to 
compare the level of social support among individual, team 
and dual sports athletes. Where ‘F’ values were found signif¬ 
icant, LSD (Least Significant Difference) Post-hoc test was 
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applied to find out the direction and degree of difference. 
For testing the hypotheses, the level of significance was set 
at 0.05. 


RESULTS 

Table 2: Comparison of social support among indi¬ 


vidual, team and dual sport athletes 


Vari- 

Individual 

Team 

Dual 

F- 

P- 

ables 

Sports 

Sports 

Sports 

value value 


Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 



Family 

20.18 

5-32 

23-93 

3-37 

20.43 

5.82 

10.74 

O.OO* 

Friends 

22.78 

3-53 

19.65 

5.38 

19-55 

4-94 

9.22 

O.OO* 

Other 

Sig¬ 

nificant 

Persons 

20.05 

6.80 

19-73 

6.24 

20.95 

4-97 

0.65 

0.52 

Social 

Support 

(Total) 

63.01 

12.24 

63.31 

11.52 

60.93 

11.52 

O.7I 

0.49 


* Indicates p<0.05 


Table 3: LSD Post-hoc analysis of social support 


among individual, team and dual sport athletes 


Variables 


Mean Difference 



Individual 

Individual 

Team sports 


sports 

sports 

VS 


YS 

Team sports 

VS 

Dual sports 

Dual sports 

Family 

3 - 75 * 

0.25 

3.50* 

Friends 

3.13* 

3.23* 

O.IO 


* Indicates p<o.05 


Table 2 presents the descriptive statistics and F-values of the 
social support and sub-variables of social support viz. family, 
friends and other significant persons of the individual, team 
and dual sport athletes. Table 3 presents the LSD (Least Sig¬ 
nificant Difference) Post-hoc analysis of sub-variables of so¬ 
cial support among individual, team and dual sport athletes. 
The results revealed that there were significant differences 
(F=10.74, p-0.00) among the individual, team and dual sport 
athletes on the sub-variable family. Team sport athletes were 
found to have highest mean value on sub-variable family fol¬ 
lowed by dual and individual sport athletes respectively. The 
LSD post-hoc analysis revealed that the team sport athletes 
were significantly better than the dual (p<0.05) and individ¬ 
ual (p<0.05) sport athletes on the sub-variable family. Simi¬ 
larly, significant differences (F=9.22, p=0.00) were reported 
among the individual, team and dual sport athletes on the 
sub-variable friends. Individual sport athletes were found to 
have highest mean value on sub-variable friends followed 


by team and dual sport athletes respectively. The LSD post- 
hoc analysis revealed that the individual sport athletes were 
significantly better than the team (p<0.05) and dual (p<0.05) 
sport athletes on the sub-variable friends. However, no sig¬ 
nificant differences were reported among individual, team 
and dual sport athletes on the sub-variable other significant 
persons and social support (total). 

DISCUSSION 

Social support is the comfort, assistance, well-being, and 
information that individuals receive from fonnal or infor¬ 
mal contacts with societal organization or the other people 
(Cohen et ah, 2000). While it is clear that there are many 
factors associated with talent development, social support 
has emerged as a commonly cited socio-contextual factor 
for athletes at many competitive levels (Bianco and Eklund, 
2001; Giacobbi et ah, 2004; Holt and Dunn, 2004; Rees and 
Hardy, 2000; Reinboth et al., 2004; Scanlan et al, 2003). In 
the present study, no significant differences were reported 
among individual, team and dual sports athletes in relation 
to social support. These findings suggest that the social sup¬ 
port is equally important in all sports. The social nature of 
sport implies that social support may be an important source 
of confidence (Babkes and Partridge, 2004). However, sub¬ 
variables of the social support viz. family and friend showed 
significant differences among individual, team and dual 
sports athletes. Team sport athletes had greater family sup¬ 
port than the dual and individual sport athletes whereas the 
individual sport athletes had greater support from friends 
than the team and dual sport athletes. Previous studies have 
found that specific ways that parents provide support may 
be more influential than overall support provided (Beets and 
Petetti, 2007). Lack of parental encouragement, lack of role 
models and increased social pressure contributes to lower 
self-confidence and self-efficacy among athletes (Bunker et 
al., 1997; Sabo et al., 2004). There is evidence that social 
support is linked to elements of motivation (Reinboth et al., 
2004) and commitment (Scanlan et al., 2003). In a study on 
rugby players, Scanlan et al. (2003) demonstrated the im¬ 
portance of encouragement and support among family and 
extended family in the lives of world-class rugby players. 
Morgan and Giacobbi’s (2006) reported that social support 
from family, coaches and teammates emerged as indispensa¬ 
ble among collegiate athletes. However, there were no sig¬ 
nificant differences among individual, team and dual sport 
athletes on the sub-variable other significant persons. Ac¬ 
cording to Eccles et al. (1998) significant others can affect 
a young athlete’s self-perceptions, attitudes, values, beliefs 
and behaviors. Athletes’ relationships with influential people 
played a role in their ability to face and overcome adversities 
during their athletic career (Giacobbi et al., 2004; Holt and 
Dunn, 2004). 
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CONCLUSIONS 

The individual, team and dual sport athletes had significant 
differences on the sub-variables family and friends. The 
team sport athletes were significantly better than the dual and 
individual sport athletes on the sub-variable family whereas 
the individual sport athletes were significantly better than the 
team and dual sport athletes on the sub-variable friends. No 
significant differences were found among individual, team 
and dual sport athletes on social support. 
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